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Monuments in St. Paulas.
[A.D. 1773.
Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. ' His Pilgrim's Progress has great merit, both for invention, imagination, and the conduct of the story; and it has had the best evidence of its merit, the general and continued approbation of mankind. Few books, I believe, have had a more extensive sale. It is remarkable, that it begins very much like the poem of Dante ; yet there was no translation of Dante when Bunyan wrote. There is reason to think that he had read Spenser1.'
A proposition which had been agitated, that monuments to eminent persons should, for the time to come, be erected in St. Paul's church as well as in Westminster-abbey, was mentioned; and it was asked, who should be honoured by having his monument first erected there *. Somebody suggested Pope. JOHNSON. ' Why, Sir, as Pope was a Roman Catholick, I would not have his to be -first. I think Milton's rather should have the precedence8. I think more highly of him now than I did at twenty *. There is more thinking in him and in Butler, than in any of our poets.'
Some   of  the   company  expressed   a wonder why the
1 ' Dr. Johnson one day took Bishop Percy's little daughter upon his knee, and asked her what she thought of Pilgrims Progress. The child answered that she had not read it. " No!" replied the Doctor; " then I would not give one farthing for you :" and he set her down and took no further notice of her.' Croker's Bosivell, p. 838. Mrs. Piozzi (Anec. p. 281) says, that Johnson once asked,' Was there ever yet any thing written by mere man that was wished longer by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and The Pilgrim's Progress ?'
* It was Johnson himself who was thus honoured. See. post, under Dec. 20,1784.
3  Here is another instance of his high admiration of Milton as a Poet, notwithstanding his just abhorrence of that sour Republican's political principles.   His candour and discrimination are equally conspicuous.    Let us hear no more of his ' injustice to Milton.'   BOS-WELL.
4  There was an exception to this.   In his criticism of Paradise Lost (Works, vii. 136), he says:—' The confusion of spirit and matter which pervades the whole narration of the war of Heaven fills it with incongruity ; and the book in which it is related is, I believe, the favourite of children, and gradually neglected as knowledge is increased.'
authour1735.' Voltaire, Sticle de LOTUS XIV.
